THE SPANISH GYPSY

George Eliot was in fact led to try various poetical
experiments. A volume of poems published in 1874
contained the " Legend of Jubal," begun in 1869,
"How Lisa loved the King" (from Boccaccio),
"Agatha," "Armgart," and "A College Breakfast
Party," which were written in the same period.
That they all show great literary ability is unde-
niable, though it is still doubtful whether they show
more. The "College Breakfast," with its down-
right plunge into metaphysics, set forth with an
abundant display of metaphor and illustration, is a
singular exhibition of (as I must think) misapplied
ingenuity; and chiefly interesting to people who
may wish to know George Eliot's judgment of Hegeli-
anism, sestheticism, and positivism. The most remark-
able, however, is the short poem called " 0 may I join
the choir invisible." It has been accepted by many
who sympathise with her religious views. The in-
visible choir is formed of those "immortal dead who
live again in minds made better by their presence."
So to live, we are told, "is heaven." The generous
natures have set their example before us, and our
"rarer, better, truer self" finds in them a help to
harmonise discordant impulses, and seek a loftier
ideal.

" The better self shall live till human Time
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky
Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb
Unread for ever.

This is life to come

Which martyred men have made more glorious
For us who strive to follow.    May I reach
That purest heaven, be to other souls
The cup of strength in some great agony,ssed the spiritual development of many
